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upon the philology and religious developments   of the
ancient world.

The medals I am about to describe exhibit, in their
serial order, an almost unchanged system of writing ex-
tending over a period of more than three centuries.2 The
early sources of the alphabet have already been traced to
the Phoenician/ and its latter adaptations may be folio wed
through the sacred rituals of the Parsis to the modern
type,, founded on the surviving texts of the Fire Worship-
pers of Bombay, which now makes its first appearance in
this Journal, in appropriate illustration of the normal
character employed in the Imperial mints. And here I
would desire to point out that this alphabet was not, in
any sense, official; mutatis mutandis, according to the
material employed, it sufficed for the monumental records
of the kings, for the entire series of the Sassanian mints,
ranging at times from the Tigris to Merv, and its free ac-
ceptance throughout the nation, is evidenced by the signets
and seals of the people at large, which carry it down in
the universality of its employment far into the period of
Arabian dominancy.4

1 am the more anxious to bring this positive evidence
to the front as it has an important bearing upon a subject
I have lately been discussing in these pages, that is, the
consistency and continuity of the use of the Pehlvi language

2  Some Numismatists have imagined that they could trace
epochal gradations in the characters employed, but I am more
inclined to attribute these often casual modifications to the want
of skill or knowledge of the die engravers, and to that far
more important element of change, the geographical or pro-
vincial variations of caligraphy which prevailed at the sites of
the various mints.

s Num. Chron. vii., N.S. p. 216, xi. 202.
4 J. B. A. S., xiiL (1852) p. 374;  Mordtmann. Zeitschrift
der D, M. aesellschaft, 1864, p. 1.